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ABSTRACT 

This paper outlines seven assumptions about teaching 
conditions that best facilitate critical thinking in the 
undergraduate psychology curriculum; the main ideas proposed in a 
model of critical thinking developed by a network of psychologists 
across the nation; and the application of this critical thinking 
model to the undergraduate curriculum. Beginning with students' 
''knowledge bases'* (facts, beliefs, assumptions, and values), the 
model is based on tension-reduction theories in which the restoration 
of a sense of balance is the core idea. Once critical chinking is 
engaged, a student is likely to go through <:he following identifiable 
stages in the resolution of discrepancy: (1) motivating factors, 
involving whether or not the student is alert, engaged, and willing 
to take risks; ^2) iuf ormation-seeking skills, involving ways in 
which the student organizes information; (3) information-relating 
skills, in which students make connections between original 
discrepancies and other i^aas, culminating in the construction of a 
revised, tentacive, personal theory; (4) an evaluation phase, in 
which students purposefully examine their personal throries to 
determine the adequacy or sufficiency of their resolution; (5) an 
expressing phase in which students put forth their new position for 
external feedback; and (6) the integrating phase, resulting when 
external feedback is supportive and students both revise their 
personal theories and expand their knowledge bases. Following the 
evaluation of the implementation of this model at Alverno College in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, insights about the various components of the 
model, including remaining discrepancies are presented. A sample 
assignment is appended. (LH) 
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ft i 't-f ri O ' i 1 

( t- J r- r } e c-< ^= i ! " J ri > i < i f <^ ' 3 n t ^. ' ^r- ^ i 3 r ■ t i i 3 l r < t i r , f i ri r' 

1 ''I « O' j F'Qi. } c: c.^~,,T,pv',l*"]c''t ^ ' I j ] H Cj . d 'J C c"^ ( O*" I K F"- w f , M T • 

• 1 ^ c -'r ' e-f i t c t €? d 1 ^ r ec ^ri t l^J ] n c • t:>o read c i -f e-- er- *~ e c< n 
r r 3 ' 3 c di 1 t l"n rj f 3 no t ^l c- 1 h e c> r: :^ d e m 3 c: nn r o ' a b cjU t critic c-« ] 
t'-trM }no A^e^E rath.^*" ] i f e arc to 01 cier-c- .lettjriQ toaeihe*^ 
to vh htlk-"- wh' rher r-'" not mor-c-litv w^- an imLortant iE^i»e- 
] 1 1 tht deve ' DpmF-nt of thonMna si- 1 1 1 th*-- whole purpr-^se Q-f 
edt»c r«t ] on Aithouah deve-jopina students ^ cr-it3Cal tNjn^inc3 
^4 1 1 1 ^ appears to be a qroi^^Jina national prjoritv. 
pE^ v/chio] c^Qi Et5r h^ve had c< lortjj hisLorv of ^jloring the 
re I at 3 ansEl 1 1 D between thirling skills and thcur dis-cipline 
(61 aser . 1 9B^. f . 

tiv own interest in critical thinfinq is derived -from 
two H:onrce5=, Fir«^t. J luet completed a three vear et-fort 
With nine other psychologists -from across the country to 
develop some ideas about what it means to teach critical 
thinl-ina in the conteitt o-f psvchOiOav. Our wari was 
unde»^wri tten bv a qrant vrom the Fund ror Improvement ot 
Past-Sfccondar V Education (FIFZE* and hosted bv Al verno 
College* The F'svchologv FIr'SE Network soent one hectic wee^ 
iTf each summer o-f 1983 and 1984 construct 1 no a model o-f 
critical thln^•l^ia in psvcholoov. A manuscript describana 
Q the effort and the insights gamed from the work has iust 
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Faoe I' 

brf^n completed. The -first portiort Cj-f the r«r es^e^i I ^^t 3 on will 
de-»scribe the main idea*E croposi^a in the FlPtjfc: n-Drlei. 

H eecond ^^ource a;-- intere6::t 3P cm3c<^} •^hl^l^l^cl 
cnn«e£> rroiTi the eri t hu= 1 assi" about rese-^^-ch in tea^.hjna it'on-, qw 
hem..-.- institution. h1 ^e-rnc ColJeop. The ^acaltv menibe-^r 5r ei- 
•-•ilverno have soent the last -fi-fieen vp^^rs Durc-Lnna the 
det-inition o-^ behaviorc-i outcome^: of a liberai ar ts^ 
education ano develooino slrateoies to enhar ce student 
th? n^ 3 ro. In trvinn to de-fine these educational outcomes 
'iL-C'eci'faC to psvchC'loov and i ri applyinq the 1 dea<=i derived 
■from the FIPBE model, Alverno^s Fsvchciloav Department has 
t:iroduced some observations about teachina critical thln^lna 
across the psycho! oqv curriculum which serves as th»e prifT'arv 
c^biective of this discussion. 

Assumptions about Teachina Crilical Thln^lnc3 

When we focus on the teachinq conditions that 
facilitate critical thiinl-ing. a few assumotions must be 
made: 

1. We do not need to have ari al 1 — encompassi nq definition of 
critical thinkina in order to proceed with teaching these 
skills. In our FIPBE networl- , we agreed not to surrender to 
the academic impulse to construct a perfect definition 
before we allowed ourselves to pursue strategies to develop 
specific aspects of critical thinking. 

2. Expectina students to thln^ critically and teaching 
students to thinf- critically are not the same thing. Arons 
(1979) believes we have implicit expectations about the 
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reasoninu c^Dacities o-f our studer-nl How<r-N/t^f* i. we mc* , b^- 

relucti?nt to accfr-pt responsi b j 1 1 v tor teachino thes*^ BfsJls^- 

T- . &ODd ter>c:her?- tend to induce critical t-njniincj t u^^ 1 i v 

3 ri their ^.tudents: teachers who ^^dopt thf- obiect^ve oi 

f o-"^-^.er 1 r}C3 cr-3tJCc:i] thirn mo i ] 1 s nroceed nrioi e 

1 ntent I c«Pei ] V and explicitly to a^-z^ist Sriiidt-nts to 

undet srtand what thev have accomplished. 

4. Critical thin! ina can be analyzed into obseryable units 
th^^t cc^n be e^olicitlv idents-fied. Teach] nq desman can 
•tc)^?ter the^se outcomes. 

^- TherR is no one 5pec3fic wav to teachi crjtiCol thinl-inct 
^^ii]H. A curriculuf-' that allows for multiple opoortuna 1 1 es 
to practice thi^nl-ing skills is ll^ely to be more e-ftecnye 
in promotina transter o-F s^ 1 1 1 than speci-fic thln^l^a 
courses tha+ may not be lln^ed to any particular discipline. 

6. Emphasizina critical thinMna s^llls in the conte^^t o-f a 
di SCI pi ne~based course switches the tocus of effort from 
content-oriented learnina to student-centered learning. 
Critical thinhina actiyities. tailored to student 

deyel opmen t , will enhance the meaninaf ulness of course 
content which has been linl-ed to increased student retention 
(En c^ sen, 19B3) . 

7. Time i i the course needs to be devoted to the modeling 
and practice of critical thinking skills and to feedback 
about student performance- As academics, we have developed 
a preoccupation in most courses with atteniptina to cover as 
much of the disciplinary area in the course as the 
constraints of the semester o* quarter will allow. Ericksen 



df?5:( ribes this tende-ncv to ey^po^,€ sti'.derits to the liaht ct 
^rKjwledae bv coverina as marw ideas as possible c^^. thje 
"sfimburn theorv n-f instruction." It is i nedtf qua t ^r- . it. 
creates disc an fort. Hnd its e-F-fecte are temDOf a*" v. 
!?. Teechinn critjCc^j thiriJ-ina si- ills reauireH to thji^t 
c f 1 1 1 (_ el 1 V abQi-tt the conceDt_£> we present. As si'ch. a 
critici^l thin^inq emDr.aeiis serves as an ince'itive tn add 
li-fe to our siubiect matter r 



Thie FJPS& Crrtical Thirii-ing Modej 

"fr,e critic^J trtinfina aiodel b'=^ains withi the e^joerxence 
the stuc'tiTit. As deoicted m Fiaure 1. students enter 

Insert Fiaure 1 about here 



Du*" classrooiTis with their own individuc^i hrtowledqe Bases, 
compriseo o-f their experiences, -facts, assumptions, belie-fs. 
and values. The f-nowledqe Base is a unique representation 
o-f ail the "data" the student can draw upon to maf e sense o-f 
the events in their lives. Thev have also constructed 
individual explanations — Personal Theories — to explain and 
understand speci-fic events- W{ ^n a student is confronted 
with an External Event that cannot be readily explained bv 
an existing Personal Theory, critical thinkina may be 
initiated. When the External Event is sufficiently 
discrepant from their own perspectives, students engage in 
critical thinkina tj reduce the tension created by the 
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There are mfv v acadefTiic. r'^^c-ceden L? -foi thp 
t €'n?^i on-r educ 1 1 ori mode-1 . Fe'rhcu^ th<^ c1d<^P:1. 4 or rru • i l i ori i *= 
PianF't^s concept o-f ''d3 <^eQU3 J 3 : <} } un». " ternt h^-- u--tMi 

to describe t-iow r^-iilo^in lec-i^T) throunh ac c ommoda t a c-n . l>^ner» 
the^' attempt to ed^ot to tb*-- er. v i r cT'iren t w] t!-' oracticed w^vh 
ar-d arf- 'jn-"ucce*£:^ 4 j 1 , thiev ain^l m^fe *e>Ofrie chianoe u «"< tht-ir 
apDr'OPcrh to ?rucceed. ^iLhoitah the c'lticai trnn^ina fT<od*?i 
£'ddree^eE more abstract and rpmnie.' behavior* thf^ 
r e^-t Dr'at 1 on o-f a serine of balance is the core i de--^ invoivecl 
J r, both aoproaches. 

Once critical thinJ^na is e-ioaaed. a student is j li-elv 
to DO thrOL'qh i den 1 1 f j 8D i e stacs^s in the resolutii'n 
Diecreoancv as enown in Figure Z and elaborated in Kiour'^- 
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i nser t Fi aL(re<^5 2 and about here 

The model Dresent*?^ critical th^ntina a tidv, cvclic 
processE. however, each act o-f critical thinhing mav involve- 
aoinq throuah the process several times be-fore anv given 
Discrepancv is resojved. The procest_* can ta^ e few seconde- 
or a -few years to complete, depending on the oriainal 
Discrepancy bei nq addresssed. 

Motivating -factors involve whether or not the student 
IS alert and engageable. 1-f students are emotionally 
overwhelmed or too tired, thev simply will be less able to 
expend the er ^rgy required in grappling with bi scr epanct es. 

In-f ormation-See^ ing si- 1 1 1 s focus on what l-'ind o-f 
information students absorb initially and how thev orqenize 

8 



MOTIVATING^ INFORMATION-^ INFORMATION- EVALUATING 
^ SEEKING RELATING 



EXPRL55ING 



INTEGRATING 



Orients 



Expends 
Energy 



Shows 
Curiosity 



Balances 
Affect 



Takes 
Risks 



Attends 
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Observes 



Understands 
Concpots 



Identifies 
Discrepancy 



Organizes 
Knowledge 



Knows, Uses 
Resources 



Makes Links 



Identifies 
Patterns 



Thinks 

Convergently 



Infers 
Logically 



Asks 

Questions 



Applies 
Knowledge 



Thinks 
Divergently 



Tentatively 

Resolves 

DISCREPANCY 
—Solves Problem 
—Makes Decision 
—Reaches Compromise 



Evaluates 
PRODUCT for 
—Relevance 
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—Sufficiency 
--Quality 



Evaluates 
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Criticism 

Assessment 
Based on 
External 
Standards 



Resolves 
DISCREPANCY 



Expands 

KNOWLEDGE BASE 



Revises 

PERSONAL THEORY 
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knows what one doesn't know 
tolerates ambiguity 
Identifies assumptions 
cisssumes complex causes of behavior 
maintains skeptical stance 
assumes f Tspective of another 
adop 's multiple perspectives 
maintains internal Incus of control 
separates objective from subjective 
reflects purposefully on experience 
manages time efficiently 
selects proper work mode 

iO 



inpLit fc ar6lvc:is. The nptwor^er5i reaarcled thestr sfille- c^e 
mcire "aeneric" th3n^lna abilities. 

In-f crmc^tion-Rel c»tina sMlls= e*"D3or~e tne ccrmectionr 
?-tndenJ-£ can iwcj'^ h between the oriainal Dis^reoancv f*nd otl'ier 
idf-c^s- Uew rei cit 3 onsh] D£ can be drawn +rc.fTi thei»^ c«wn 
f now] edoe Bane^ or the pur*Fuit o-t di+ + erent ideair outside 
them?elvesE oj] aht be reoLureo. This area so include© 
s^peci + ic ^ inds o4 anc'l vtic abilities. Can student© brea^ 
the problem into ©mal 1 r?r unite" c^n thev come up with new 
and creative connec 1 1 or.©'"' Ultimately, the end o-f this phase 
involves the construction o-f a revised, tentative Persona] 
Theorv.. 

In the Evaluatinct phase- students purposeful] v examine 
their Personal Theories to determine the adequacv or 
E>u-f iicienc V o-f their resolutions. For beoinninq students, 
the idea a-f ejcaminina the revised Perscnal Theorv to find 
out how well it bridqes the qap of the Discrepancy mav seem 
unnaturc\l and awkward. Thev are unaccustonrjed to thinkinq in 
terms of using criteria to make evaluative judgments. As 
students develop their skills, the Evaluating phase becomes 
more intentional. An important aspect of this phase is what 
we call "metacoqni t i ve strategies," i.e., thinKing about 
thinking. Studying psychology seems to foster particular 
kinds of metacogni tive skills which are listed in Figures 3. 

In the EKpressing phase student© put forth their new 
positions for external feedback. In classes this expression 
may take the form of a comment during clasr or more 



O extensively in written compositions or speeches in which the 
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students present po«:.itions. A*? pro-f ef.sj ondl cratJCE. 
evc^lUrtte the Quality o-f their" thin^ina and -fcir mal Iv 
ac f riDw] edoe thei^^ level or achievement throuah arades- oi 
if^f'^^c 3 -f 3 f : f eecj'bacl- . 

1-f e- (ter.i,.il -feedback i e suDporta ve« student W3 3 i 
re ] s£e the] r or mer Persona ] Theor i es and at the same i j me* 
e'j;r'and their fnowledqe Bases, reoresentina the Inteoi-atinu 
phase Q-f the cvcle. Students mav also conclude thiat their 
rie-'w pc£>itions are still inadeauate — often prompted bv 
e-ite^'naJ feedbacl- — and return to an earlier ohase o-f 
critical thinl-.ina -for aiore worl- . 

That IS the basis or the model in critical tlan^ina. 
In its expanded -form it provides some sense of Guidance for 
the activities we require of our students c^nd also beams to 
fiia^ e these behavi orally explicit. However, the complexity 
arid compr eher S3 veness of the model should not distract from 
the prim=^rv features of the model that promote successful 
critical thinkina in the classroom — wel 1 -desi gned 
Discreoancv, time in which to practice thinl^'ina critically, 
and specific feedback about the degree of success achieved. 
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Applying the Model Across the Fsychology Cu. "^iculum 

Two members of the original ten-member FIPSE network in 
psychology were from Alverno College. We committed 
ourselves to tryint> to evaluate our own curriculum from the 
perspective of the critical thinking model. As such, we 
were able to derive some insights about the undergraduate 
f\ developing critical thinker in the context of psychology. 

12 



Rape B 

The* inEiGht.s are presented xn connection W] th various 
comoone.its ci the model.* 

Exter n=t] Event . The wav in which desi on cJass^'oom 
activities should be oeared to th^ ] eve] o+ soDhi «: ti r.atiori 
cW the students 3n the class I'f the activities ar * to be 
e-f-fective in elicitinq critical thinkina. Perry's (1970) 
sp)eculations about the chanqes that occur in students ov^r 
the course o-f the ccl 1 eqe- eMoerienctr seemed to mal- e- an ideal 
lin^ to the oractical suoaestions we wer«"» developing. 
Students initiallv demonstrate a pattern tNat Perrv 
described a£s "dualistic." characterized bv a need to produce 
absolute ludaments and tc relv on author itv. Thej r 
corresponding Personal Th-^ories are likelv to be dense, 
undifferentiated, and simplistic. The External Event that 
mav be needed to sqih critical thinhmg might have to be 
very compel lino or intrinEicallv interesting. As students'* 
abilities develop, thev become more " rel at i vj sti c " in their 
thinkinq and should be abla to handle increasingly' subtle 
Discrepancies without the more obvious manipulation oi the 
teacher. The developmental relationship between External 
Event and Personal Theory is illustrated in Figure 4. 
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Insert Figure 4 about here 

A metaphor may clari-fy the process- For -freshman critical 

thinkers, we may need tc? provide an external stimulus that 

has pnormous and obvious "holes" so that critical thinking 

can be easily engaged- With increasing success, the "holes" 

2 
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The Psychology Network from Alverno College 
Incorporating Perry Developmental Levels 
in FIPSE Critical Thinking Model 
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in anv aiven 5tjmu)us can be fnacie-^ snia] 1 er - h nrc'ct3ce<l 
ev; ample will iljus^rate how adopt i no deve.i oDment a l 
e>jpectat 3 on?' about critical tl^anMncj would ir«+luenc_e h(jw 
e' per 1 inental methadoloav could be tauahl. 

In 1 ntroduczt or v coL(rEes we oht t / to teach bcsi c 
ideas about e^oer i mental design bv deacribina "classic" 
e^(per3ments m psvcholoov. W - mioht even be tempted to 
stuoents to evalua+*e these e)(Der i ments. Routinfrlv we +ind 
little sucteHE with this approach because -freshmen are 
s:^trugalinu with understandino concepts. Instead, we might 
encouraae student?* to learn desion principles bv presenting 
them with very badly desianed studies where th» f^rro* s are 
alarino- Subsequent e>(per\ments with less obvious desj on 
problems can then be more successfully introduced. Adoptina 
the shaping approach may lead to rapid sub ' ly in analysis 
even within the span ot one course. One networker who used 
the "poor methodcl ogy" approach presented a partial 
explanation of one o-f her own experiments to her 
introductory students who enthusiastically produced over 20 
criticisms that accurately re-flected understanding o-f 
experi mental desi gn procedures. 

Motivating . One signi-ficant component o-f this phase o-f 
critical thinking is the ability to take risks. 
Particularly at the start o-f classes, -freshmen may have a 
tendency to "coast" be-fore taking the risk o-f making 
individual contributions. The social tension o-f a beginning 
class provides an ideal context in which to introduce an 
exercise that targets encouraging freshmen to t«ke risks* 
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The e^:erc3se was oriqinallv described bv William Hunter 
U982>. who reorqanized the "typical seouence o-f +od? cs 
introdiictor V psvchcDloav to ta^e advantaae c>-f tht^ 
norm] et^*^rle£=s^ a-f a new class, -for -freshmeri, 

In Ihp e;ercLse- the instructor begins clas*^ bv issuina 
EOHie commands that iit with the start o-f a new class (e.g., 
"Ple^ase sit here. Put vour bool- s on the +loor.'';. As 
cofTjpliance occurs, the comma/ids become increasinqlv 
discrepant +rom e.-oectations about normal coileoe student 
behavior ("Please take vour notes in pencil todav. Ta^ e vour 
rincis o-f-f and hold the.n in vour lap..."). Compliance 
continues for the most part, but -facial expressions sugoest 
students are bepinnino to register their identification o-f 
Discreoancv. The commands increase in ridiculousness. 
Finally, the orders strain credibilty entirely ("Stick two 
finqers up your nose and quac^ life a duel-.*.") Given the 
proper sequence o-f commands, all students are successful in 
the taking the risk o-f disobedving authority. The 
experience sets the stage -for examining their judgments and 
attributions as linked to the content area ot social 
psychology and can be expanded to explore their belie-fs 
about the student role in the classroom. 

In the former example, the discrepancy was quite 
compelling. In working with ac'vanced students where 
interest in the subject matter is more predictable, we may 
not need to be so provocative to motivate risk-taking. An 
example from a seminar in Clinical Psychology illustrates 
the difference. When students are beginning to learn 

16 
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counselina s^ill*?. thev are o+ten concerned about savino the- 
wroriQ thina. An introductory role-plav ^sf s the/n to behc<v^/ 
as the worst coimse] or thev can iniauane. The ri^\ 3 
r edtured in thxB e^cercise berause it 3s hard to fail at be3 riu 
bad. The e^^ercise also allows students to express their 
•fears aboui their own inadeauacy as thev preoarB +or more 
serioi-is sKiiuiations. There is a areat deal o-f corn-fort ta^ en 
in the conclusion that thev ca*-i never be as bad as they are 
in the beg a nna nq e^^ercl se. 

In-f ormat lon-Seel^ ina and In for mation-Relatino. 
Beainnina students cire verv limited in their abilitv to see 
the oraanization that we tale for qranted in a lecture or in 
a t- t. When we examine a passaae of material related to 
psycholoqv. we can readiiv analyze the wor^ into its 
component parts, sorting concept from concept and example 
from ejtample. Beqinnina students do not have this facilitv. 
Thev tend to regard a text as so many words that must be 
memorized \n order to pass an exam rather than to approach 
the material in o more active way to promote learning. With 
diminished capacity to organize input, students may have 
little time to think about the concepts and personalize them 
in a way that makes learninq more meaningful - 

As part of our curriculum review, we began to notice 
patterns that emerged in the organizational skill of our 
students. The progression of the organization we observed 
IS outlined in Figure 5. Initially students who are 



Insert Figure 5 about here 



Concept Recognition 

Concept Bombing 

Theory Recognition 

Theory Bombing 

Theory Evaluation 
Theory Building 

Levels of Sophistication 
in Using 

Conceptual "Organizers" 
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be-aannina their t^tud^F-E i ri D^vc'ioJonv^ c«+t6-ri ieel L-omharaeo 
t«v rjHw behaviors] roncei'te. h*^ the-v f«rl i ..k-, t to njore 
inl-t-ne3ve tt.udv dPfoafiOEr thev becuit to recocH-sre conce.-L' t Si c-^i 
ri Q. c«rDarariiio nerier«ce about b^havior^ be -rv > 

c:or« rf?Dtc- serve ai£ Ehor-thf=^nd to cofTifTinni cs {.e cat <.ei u 
be-'iavior. Thev beo] n to recoonirf- tti^. p,,-. - ■? . ..- < ,^ ,q<r thev/ 
oc c. Lir { Con c fc" P t Rec o d n 1 1 ]<:"'• ^ « . i : L- - - '-i t ] 3 n f r e j tr- v a n t 
c I «ric^-i:'t s to e-iDlaiu o /w- i bi--' j i^h- - (Loncei-t Lomb 3 i • ' « w*-- 
bf-a-- } to ' i c i. bo'V-'ino" as- a ] e^u 1 3 mate l«f-hav3ural 

oulco;!"!'- - ' -'iici^-'"«c worf at thf=' 3 rit r udMct ot v ie/eis anri 
- t' a loerj e-r pen er icev- that ^Ji'(t]d encouraat^ Szuch L.«l-- "'c-< vd of' , 
" Of e J amo J . "Wlidl aJ l the coru:*-''Lir voc 'b«j'" ot 

+ h.N^ f.tj oht be relatfjd to the " 1 3 p-ot - + ht-- L-: m' uf- ' 
ohf^rf '»r,*:^) lon *■ 

Jn 1 nt er mtr'd I a L e jt'/e'^ v^c^r > r- t i i < ^ btr^ a I * t- *' • • 

iirrD'- r = tanri the tr Li " i o^-fr and u=:e oi thr.-.-'w c-nd aaair' 
CH"aani::!ed oui- uour i^-e^^^orf •^ro.riG t heor v rerounition and 
theorv bombino. '•-n e?vafT?r»je maaht- be deriveo in an Abnormal 
r f 'c r oJ 00 V c J a^r->.. How i^^oi 1 i d f'reud e^jpl ai n ant 1 soci al 
bel-ia V 3 How i/nulcl Si inner How would Thomas Szasz? We 

«rt] ; ode to evajuat3nQ theory and describe and model how that 
m3 ciht be done but it mev not be an explicit demand at the 
3 ritermedi ate level . 

In advanced levels we believe students have the 
analvtic skills to use the "organizers" o-l psychologv in a 
more sophisticated wav. In their Senior Seminar course. +or 
O example, they must explain a behavior theoretical Iv and 
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cc«mfT«j t to the be&t e^Hjlanation thev were to de^ . ve -frcTf 

relevant theories- Hlthouah we do not set theor v-bn . 1 d i n« • 

an esDlJC]t outcorrjfc- md^nv rtudents fiit^^^e' th] I c'^rir j 1 3 cji . 
t'ver ct<^ underpraduat et - -facilitated bv th»^i r fibiiiiipv in 
li^jncj the oraan 1 z c«t 3 c«na i p conceDtual 5=tructi»re^ ot 
r«F^ vcho i c>a V' mof^e purpDs^e-fiii Jv, 

Eva J uat ] nc - We r ecoani r e how premature it n i or 
-treBhrnen to evaluate the qualitv o-f their awn thinl-ina and 
we don^t demand th3 e sMll -ff^om them in 1 ntrodL ct or v 
c Dnr5f=^wor {■ - We beoir* to teach for Evaluat-.no eMJls iri the 
1 ntermiedi at e level- Even so- s^tudents miav ct ':en respond to 
3r«quiriesi about thie adequacy o-f their pOBitiCH'j with a 
commtent, such as- "It^s a qood answer- because 1 cam^e up 
with somethina." Mc^re advanced students respond -favorably 
to beina aiven tjme and credit -for care-ful evaluation o-f 
their ideas. Bv the time our students have advanced in 
their studies we make much greater metacoani 1 1 ve demiandE o-f 
the wav in which thev evaluate their wor^. 

An tfxample o-f how such an approach might be re-flected 
in coursewor^ would be to establish essav questions as 
routinely two-part. First, students should answer the 
question vou have desiqned. Second, '*'hey should be required 
to j»usti-fv whether or not the answer ts "aood." This 
approach is enhanced when a question mav involve an issue 
that is unsettled in the discipline. For instance, Abnormal 
psycholoqy students were asked after studyinq various 
theoreti cal approaches to schi 2ophrt?ni a to expl ai n a 
O , +indinq ( u^;^ M\) that relates increased risk of 
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6^ch3 rophrpr-] to beMfio bt«rr) }n tht- wj nl niorith^. hoEt 

uderii ^ cH^f-- intraauerj with t^le.-' nufnbPi o-f id^-a^, +|jev car* 
produce « p.:^r ti c 1 j ] V wher. t hfi' c^f Wc^i ne • c-^her^d fji l^n-F 
-d<"-.M-i 1 h« • r!--«t(<re' ct the df^ii""<rf< , HcH-jf v*~-r i ri r tr-sru_'r|.. <• tc- 
ttij deniai-pj. one = < udent c^rirrijv ricMnied thf^t shi- w-^^^r- t L' < 
t«t' Qr«i €^d . She would do Eom^^ research ori the topic to 
•firm' J he riaht answer * 

L- (Dress3 HQ , The twc« aspects oi the cvcle of critic^^l 
thinMna over wuch we hc^ve the most control are the desian 
cw the external event anc' the nattire o-f feedback we provide, 
^-p have beaiTi to treat out- L^terrial Events a^s expe»"i ment^U . 
He estifiiate what s^llis we think will be apparent in anv 
Qiven oroiect and share thern as criteria with students to 
chrect their th3n^lna. The criteria are regarded as " n 
P''c«c.ess. and we alter the criteria as student performance 
c cM-ft r 3 biite*= to our -fuller appreciation o-f skills addressed. 
Such soeci-fic criteria not only answer the nagaina student 
ciuesticn, "What do vou want?" Lw(t thev assist students in 
identifying the process o-f critical thln^lng- As students 
progress in their work, we may ask them to design their own 
criteria -for evaluation as a wav o-f enhancinq their 
ffietacoqni 1 1 ve abi 1 1 1 i es. 

An exampl e of such an External Event i s appended to the 
papier. The idea was desiar.ed for a liberal arts course that 
contrasts methods in the natural and behavioral sciences. 
In preparation for the tas^ . students read the chapter on 
"Phvsical Evidence" in Nonreactive measures in the social 



sciences (Webb, Campbell, Schwartz, Sechre^t, 8/ Grove. 
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19B1 ) . Each student is 6>f' to af=^sum(= thp 3dentjl\ « -f 
^^•^erlc^^ HoliTies and to visit cirj erwi r oprnf^n-l 3ii which i ^h- 
^=tuder}i ■function?. "bh^r•rlDC^" 3 «= arf cd to wfiti- i f?t t f?t i l» 
I«f • UJcit^Fcri ifj which he? e;:Dree^e^= whetr»er net h"-- Wr rn ^ tL< 

aif^t?'" thf^ 1 nhtit*! t I. <^r»d whv i on tht. tae^j.^ o-i 3 ri + e ence 
f't'C'Ut cr I v'?:*i c a] pvidenct-. Th*- Di sc r eP'=inc v in the- e cerc3 
involve^ the restr 3 cti or. student e muEt +c«3 ] ow ir, d x ecu^rs - no 
wtto ttev are- -FrofTi onlv hints imolied b*^ evidence in the 
environment* The crlte^Ma Eerve a^i basic auidelines -for 
Der -f c»rmr:<nc e, nr?c a fc«l ner:«r 1 nt . Per-formanre in such a ta*=^ is 
General Iv enthusiastic because the tas^ is so ne'sonailv 
iriva3v:na. The e.erc3 5e also readil-- exposes basic error?i 
5n ana]vtic skills- The e^'ample illustrates how content and 
process can be balanced -for improved learnina e>. pet^iences. 

Some Closina Discrepancies 

The networhers were impressed bv the impact our own 
theorv-bui Idi no had on our approach to teachinq. We beaan 
to search -for opportunities to create Discrepancies Lhot 
would enhance learninq and promote critical thiniing. We 
also -felt increased com-fort in usinq Discrepancies that 
occurred spontaneous] v in the classroom in support f 
critical thinkina obiectives. Yet we are aware o-f how much 
•Me still do not know about critical thinking in psychology 
classroom, A number o-f Discrepancies remain: 
1- How do we promote critical thinking without havinq a 
sense o-f sacri-ficinq important content? 
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2. Are there "care" conc6"r«tF. in p^nvcholoav thct woul 
a^,slst in c cnieni /or oce=*: dec 3 s j on^r' 

7-. Students- o-fteij complain aboui" hcHvina to wc«r I hr^ der in 
c ] a<H,5e<? devotprl to critical thjnl-ina '"not that thmljru.. 
shu-ff aaain..«"). How do we- pursut^- critical tf-nn^inci 
cihitctjveE when students respond unfavorably to increastrd 
thi 3 nn dentands. 

A. How do we evaluate the variation in critical thinl-jna in 
rela-^-^on to arades^ 

Are there more effective wavs to create motivation to 
thjn^ critical 3 V than with the threat of poor grades? 
^. Woulfi students benefit if we teach them the model"' How 
could we do so in the SDirit of the model itself eo tnev 
wouldn^t simply memorize the staaes"' 

7. Pursuina critical thinking oib„iectives implies a 
potential for loss of structure and control in the 
cl asiroom. Can we trust our own abi 3 1 t 1 es to use these 
ejcoeriences to best advant aqe'-' 

B. Students who become more effective critical thinkers are 
more likelv to turn criticism bac^ on US':" Can we bear beinq 
confirmed as imperfect"' 

Cole <1992) discussed the value of undera»^aduate studv 
of psvchologv not in the accumulation of content about 
behavior i but in the growth of attitude about what i» k,,own. 
He states that the study of psychology can "liberate (us) 
from arrogance of believing we know more about ourselves and 
others than we reallv do" <p. 25). This observation becomes 
Q an objective for instructors who promote critical thinking 
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as an outcome -fo*" students, and the critiCeil thln^l^a nriodei 
r c\n t»e u*red tn support thi^ missjon. 
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JiberaT]np art. Tef-chi na o-f Psycho i qtv . v. 2"~2t)„ 
t:t~ 3 c ^ !?^t J . Cr Private fpe^e^ure*. n-f aood 
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APPENDIX 



LA 282 
Sprinc; 1985 
Assignment '2 




Sherlock Holmes has been looking for you 

L>ecause you ere such a busy woman, he has not 
yet succeeded in meeting with you personally. 
Huwever, in his quest to meet you he has been 
nble to scrutinize one of the environments 
where you can normally be found. ' 5 has 
concluded frofn his evaluation of the physical 
evidence that you would ^e Dn interesting 
woman indeed. 

Your task is to write a letter to Dr. Watson 
from Sherlock Holmes. In this letter Holmes 
will describe why he is so anxious to meet you 
based on what hr has learned about you from 
your environment 

Criteria: Have you 

used (minimum) Level 3 v/nling criteria'? 

accurately described physical evidence? (Analysis-L 1) 

logically inferred from evidence? (Analysis-L2) 

identified personal values from evidence? (Valuing-LI) 

described evidence from multiple pi.^'spectives'? 

(Environment-L 0 
inferred the influence of human behavior jon the environment 

(Environment-L2) 
_ — demonstrated your learning of Webb's Nonreactive Measures ? 



